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The  munificent  gift  of  $300,000  by  Mr.  Edward  Tuck,  of  this  city, 
has  enabled  Dartmouth  College,  in  opening  last  month  the  Amos 
Tuck  School  of  Administration  and  Finance,  to  place  commercial 
education  in  this  country  upon  its  proper  basis  and  to  prepare  the 
way  for  carrying  it  further  than  is  yet  done  in  Europe.  Commercial 
education  has  of  late  been  much  exploited.  Commercial  courses  have 
been  widely  introduced  into  the  public  schools  and  the  catalogues  of 
the  universities  have  begun  to  offer  special  courses  that  will  be  of 
value  to  students  contemplating  a business  career.  One  university 
president  has  come  out  deprecating  the  movement  and  suggesting 
that  to  take  the  law  course  is  all  that  any  would-be  merchant  need  do. 
Several  of  the  leading  universities  have,  indeed,  opened  special 
schools  parallelling  those  in  Arts  and  Sciences  in  the  regular  univer- 
sity course ; but  it  seems  to  be  immensely  difficult  to  secure  accept- 
ance for  the  idea  that  education  has  any  place  in  business  life  or  that 
a business  man  should  be  as  highly  educated  as  any.  Some  years  ago 
when  old  Daniel  Drew  was  a prominent  figure  in  Wall  street,  a friend 
said  to  him  : “ Uncle  Daniel,  what  a man  you  would  be  if  you  had 

been  educated!”  “Oh,”  was  the  reply,  “it  would  have  spilt  me.” 
The  tradition  to  that  effect  seems  still  to  hang  about  many  minds,  but 
the  community  is  fast  outgrowing  it,  and  few  successful  business  men 
of  today  are  willing  to  look  with  complacency  upon  having  a son  suc- 
eed  to  the  management  of  a business  of  which  he  has  no  more  know- 
edge  than  any  clerk. 

The  same  difficulty  is  encountered  abroad.  When  some  twenty 
ears  ago  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Paris  founded  its  School  of 
Higher  Commercial  Studies,  the  President  of  the  Chamber,  M.  Gus- 
ave  Roy,  said:  “ For  too  long  a time  in  France  commerce  has  been 

onsidered  an  inferior  career ; it  is  time  to  protest  against  this  idea, 
nd  to  show  that  the  vocations  of  merchants  and  bankers  demand  as 


* The  above  article  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Stimson  of  New  York  concludes  a series 
repared  at  the  request  of  the  publishers  of  the  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle  on 
ecent  methods  of  commercial  and  financial  education  in  this  country  and  abroad.  Dr. 
timson  was  engaged  in  business  in  New  York  before  entering  Yale  College,  and  has 
ollowed  closely  the  changes  in  business  training  since  that  time.  He  is  a well-known 
uthority  on  the  relations  of  education  to  business. 


much  intelligence  as  any  other.  That  commercial  instruction  may  be 
advanced  in  proportion  as  science  advances  is  the  reason  why  we 
have  founded  this  school.” 

Still,  it  is  true  that  this  Paris  School  of  Higher  Commercial  Studies 
founded  particularly  for  the  sons  of  merchants,  aiming  to  take  them 
after  they  have  received  their  college  degree,  and  probably  the  most 
advanced  school  of  its  class  in  Europe,  receives  pupils  at  fifteen  years 
of  age,  has  a course  of  only  three  years,  has  relaxed  its  requirements 
until  less  than  half  of  its  students  have  a degree,  and  interprets  that 
as  graduation  simply  from  the  Lycee.  The  tendency  to  drag  down 
the  idea  of  education  for  business  until  anything  bearing  the  name 
will  serve  seems  irresistible. 

Here  is  the  distinction  of  the  Tuck  School.  For  the  first  time  com-  ] 
mercial  education  is  put  definitely  upon  the  plane  of  the  advanced 
sciences.  Dartmouth  College  had  the  advantage  of  a highly  successful 
model.  The  Thayer  School  of  Civil  Engineering  connected  with  that 
college  was  founded  some  years  ago  by  Gen.  Sylvanus  Thayer,  of 
the  United  States  Army,  for  the  purpose  of  educating  civil  engineers 
of  the  highest  grade.  It  is  open  only  to  college  graduates  and  among 
them  only  to  men  who  have  attained  an  average  standard  of  seventy-five 
per  cent.,  with  still  higher  requirements  in  some  studies.  It  takes 
these  students  at  the  close  of  the  Junior  year,  fills  the  long  summer 
vacation  with  special  work,  guides  their  electives  for  Senior  year,  sup- 
planting the  college  course  with  courses  of  its  own,  and  after  they 
have  taken  their  college  degree  carries  them  for  a year  until  they  ob- 
tain its  own  additional  diploma.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  securing 
immediate  employment  for  these  graduates  with  remunerative  com- 
pensation ; indeed  the  demand  for  them  far  exceeds  the  supply,  and 
the  distinction  won  by  many  of  its  graduates  has  created  a great  name 
for  the  school. 

When,  therefore,  the  Tuck  gift  came  into  the  hands  of  the  trustees 
of  Dartmouth  they  were  not  long  at  a loss  as  to  the  best  way  to  use 
it.  The  method  of  the  Thayer  School  will  be  applied  to  advanced 
commercial  education.  Leaving  the  business  colleges  to  do  their 
work  for  clerks,  and  the  high  schools  to  teach  the  rudiments  of  ac- 
counts, and  such  as  will  to  offer  courses  that  are  parallel  to  the  regu- 
lar college  courses  and  will  inevitably  tend  to  narrow  and  restrict  the  f 
education  offered  to  sons  of  merchants,  the  Tuck  School  boldly  limits 
itself  to  picked  men  who  have  completed  at  least  three  years  of  col- 
lege work  and  are  candidates  for  the  regular  college  degree.  This 
seems  the  largest  possible  liberal  education.  The  student  is  to  be 
fitted  to  be  an  educated  man  before  he  starts  on  his  career  as  a busi- 


ness man. 


To  these  men  it  offers  in  connection  with  their  senior  college  year 
courses  in  history  with  especial  reference  to  modern  conditions  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States;  in  economics,  including  American 
industrial  development,  the  growth  and  organization  of  corporations, 
the  history  of  transportation,  stock  and  produce  exchanges,  etc.,  the 
history  and  theory  of  money  and  a study  of  the  development  of  eco- 
nomic theory ; in  political  science,  embracing  American  Constitutional 
law,  elementary  law  and  history  of  political  theories  ; in  sociology,  in- 
cluding anthropological  geography,  with  the  evolution  of  the  forms  of 
economic  life  and  social  statistics,  and  in  language,  including  ad- 
vanced work  in  at  least  two  modern  languages,  with  training  in  the 
use  of  current  forms  and  commercial  correspondence  and  facility  in 
public  address. 

At  the  close  of  this  year  in  co-operation  with  the  college  comes  the 
special  work  of  the  school.  The  problems  of  finance,  of  transporta- 
tion, of  foreign  and  domestic  commerce,  of  insurance,  of  accounts,  of 
commercial  and  administrative  law,  of  social  institutions  and  of  practi- 
. cal  organization  are  taken  up  in  detail  and  pushed  with  all  the  stress 
^ of  advanced  and  thorough  work.  The  regular  faculty  of  ten  now 
c composing  the  staff  of  the  school  will  be  supplemented  with  special 
v experts  from  the  great  business  centers  to  give  instruction  in  practi- 
__  ’ cal  administration,  accounting,  audits  and  the  like,  to  the  end  that  the 
graduate  receiving  the  diploma  of  the  school  will  not  only  have  gained 
: a large  fund  of  general  knowledge  bearing  upon  business,  and  have 
^ acquired  the  true  method  of  investigating  every  problem,  but  will  also 
‘ be  possessed  of  a rare  practical  knowledge  of  the  latest  and  best 
methods  in  administrative  detail. 

Much  will  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  instruction ; but  the 
^ fact  that  it  is  a department  of  the  work  of  a college  so  old  and  so  dis- 
~ tinguished  as  Dartmouth  is,  for  the  high  grade  of  its  scholarship  and 
the  exceptional  number  of  strong  men  it  has  produced,  is  a guaranty 
of  the  result.  The  plan  is  eventually  to  add  another  year  to  the  cur- 
riculum, and  the  staff  of  instruction  will  be  increased  as  the  school 
develops. 

Thus  the  outline  of  a complete  system  of  commercial  education  for 
the  United  States  may  be  said  to  be  already  completed.  It  remains 
only  to  be  worked  out  in  its  details  to  supply  all  that  is  offered  in 
Europe.  Europe  has  fifty  years  the  start  of  us,  and  the  fact  that 
Germany  stands  first  in  the  number  of  prizes  won  by  outside  exhibi- 
tors at  the  French  Exhibition  and  is  making  such  tremendous  ad- 
vances in  the  commercial  world  is  the  natural  result  of  her  special 
schools;  but  America  is  thoroughly  aroused.  A Western  general 
freight  agent  told  me  recently  that  he  is  running  upon  college  men 


everywhere  in  connection  with  his  work  and  can  generally  tell  the 
at  once  by  something  in  their  way  of  doing  business,  and  he  is  not 
college  man  himself,  so  that  his  testimony  was  unbiased.  A gre 
Western  trunk  railway  has  opened  a special  school  of  its  own  to  trai 
men  in  railway  administration ; and  the  day  has  come  when  educati 
will  cease  to  be  considered  a handicap  in  any  department  of  life, 
business  will  be  regarded  as  an  inferior  career.  Successful  men  ca 
now  educate  their  sons  to  take  their  fathers’  places  in  business  wit 
the  same  precision  with  which  they  have  been  able  to  do  it  in  the  ar 
and  sciences.  The  old  fetich  that  to  succeed  a boy  must  “ begin 
the  bottom  ” and  at  the  expense  of  an  education  sweep  out  the  sto 
and  run  errands  while  he  slowly  works  his  way  up,  is  dead,  or  oug 
to  be,  in  business  as  it  is  in  the  arts.  The  youth  who  has  spent  h 
time  in  broad  and  strenuous  study,  specialized  at  the  end  for  the  wor 
he  expects  to  do,  comes  to  it  at  last  in  the  full  possession  of  h 
powers,  ready  to  be  a man  among  men,  and  needing  only  the  quickl 
gathered  knowledge  of  details  to  enable  him  to  master  the  situatio 
Instances  already  are  becoming  numerous  and  the  whole  level 
business  life  is  rising  in  keeping  with  the  progress  of  the  age. 


